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CONCRETENESS AN ESSENTIAL IN HISTORY 
TEACHING 

One of the gravest dangers to which the teaching of history 
is subject, is that of dealing in generalities. Mere statements in a 
phrase or a sentence, taken from a text, covering a whole cycle 
of important events, are allowed to pass without expansion or 
elucidation. This is the inevitable result of covering too much 
ground in a single lesson. Not long ago an official inspector of 
schools told me that he frequently witnesses the massacre of 
from three to a dozen kings in a single half-hour recitation, or 
the whole matter of the "Revival of Learning" disposed of in 
an equal period of time. Such teaching is quite certain to be 
meaningless, or to give at best but little desirable result. And 
the stuffing of young pupils, or any pupils, with such husks of 
knowledge for a diet is one potent reason why we so frequently 
hear the complaint, " I can't remember history." The chances 
are that the individual making that complaint has been given 
nothing to remember but generalities, baseless to him, and his 
lamentation is merely evidence that his mental apparatus is 
normally constructed ; not a condition to be deplored, but rather 
a cause for rejoicing. 

When properly taught, history is no more a verbal-memory 
study than most others in the school curriculum, and by correct 
teaching such work as does fall to the memory is much lightened 
by observing psychological laws and limitations. We might 
nearly as well expect a person to be interested in and to retain 
three pages of mathematical symbols without understanding 
them, as to retain the same number of pages of the ordinary 
text in history under the same circumstances. Text-books are 
necessarily brief. As the name would imply, they suggest 
themes for elaboration. General statements taken from them, 
to be understood, must be made concrete with illustration, detail, 
and the tracing of cause to effect. Unless this is done the reci- 
tation is an exercise in empty words, meaningless and valueless. 
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Sometimes, it is true, a mere statement of a general truth, or 
a very general view of a period, is sufficient, as, for instance, 
when a new interpretation is being given to a group of facts 
gained in other connections. In such a case an elaboration is 
unnecessary, and the generalization needs but to be heard or 
read by the pupil to be grasped and made his own. But this 
condition should be carefully distinguished from summaries or 
general statements resting on an unknown set of facts. It is 
then that it becomes necessary to elaborate, illustrate, and con- 
crete. A failure to do this will result in a wasteful use of 
energy. But if this is properly done, the summary will become, 
as it is intended to be, the sum and not the whole substance of 
the pupil's knowledge. 

Just what is meant by making concrete the general state- 
ments of the text may best be shown by taking an actual 
example. If error is made on the side of too great detail it 
will not be, perhaps, a total loss, but may serve better to impress 
the principle I have in mind. Besides, should I, in the very 
article in which I appeal for definiteness, fail to be understood 
by writing in too general terms, I should be open to criticism. 

There is in a very respectable school text on American his- 
tory the observation that after the Revolution it was believed 
"that slavery, if let alone, would gradually die out of itself in 
the southern states." Now, that is a very important truth in 
American history, considered from various points of view, for it 
rests on some very important conditions of the times in ques- 
tion. The thought certainly deserves elaboration. But the 
writer has heard it passed by in a high-school history class, with 
the mere repetition of the words of the book. Thus dogmatic- 
ally stated, it can mean nothing in particular, unless it appeal to 
the student as a paradox, and so perchance make an impression. 
But when made concrete, and related to its cause in the condi- 
tions of the times, it becomes a very noteworthy and memorable 
acquisition to the pupil. Moreover, a proper presentation of the 
subject will give the pupil actual training in the process of 
acquisition. Now comes the opportunity and duty of the teacher 
to use his information and the library to give meaning to the 
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summary by explaining what is beneath it. Who thought slav- 
ery would die out, and why? These questions answered, the 
statement becomes perfectly intelligible and its acquisition will 
be no mere act of memory. 

I. Who thought slavery would die out? There were explicit 
expressions of this belief in the constitutional convention, the 
journals of which should always be at hand when teaching this 
period. Ellsworth, of Connecticut, said before that body : " Let 
us not intermeddle. As population increases, poor laborers will 
be so plenty as to render slaves useless. Slavery, in time, will 
not be a speck in our country." His colleague observed " that 
the abolition of slavery seemed to be going on in the United 
States, and that the good sense of the several states would 
probably by degrees complete it." And Pinckney, of South 
Carolina, expressed a belief that the southern states would 
probably of themselves stop the slave trade, the first step in the 
decline of slavery. Brissot de Warville, a traveler in Virginia 
in 1788, shows how Virginians felt. Observing that slave labor 
would soon give way to free labor, he writes " they think slaves 
necessary only for the cultivation of tobacco ; this culture 
declines and must decline. . . . The wise Virginians anticipate 
this revolution and begin the culture of wheat." Thus, briefly, 
may one part of the idea be made concrete. 

II. Why did they think so ? Because slavery was actually 
losing its grip. Not only had most of the northern states either 
freed their slaves, or provided gradual emancipation laws, but 
forces were working in the same direction in the southern states 
as well. Conditions were about as follows : 

1. Political thought was hostile to slavery in the South as 
well as in the North. The Revolution was a struggle for the 
rights of man, and the negro shared, for a time, in the benefits 
of the struggle. From Maine to Georgia the best men realized 
the inconsistency of slave holding with the doctrines that were 
in the air. Jefferson said he trembled when he reflected that 
God is just. In 1774 representatives of the Darien district in 
Georgia called slave-holding an "unnatural practice" in the same 
spirit and at the same time that a Connecticut town meeting, 
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referring to England, declared it a " palpable absurdity so 
loudly to complain of attempts to enslave us, while we are 
actually enslaving others." Mason, of Virginia, in 1787 called 
slavery a "nefarious traffic," and Martin, of Delaware, said it 
was "inconsistent with the principles of the Revolution." Thus 
for many years there was a very frequent expression of opinion 
that slavery was a wrong — an institution out of harmony with 
the broad doctrines of liberty on which the new republic was 
being founded. 

2. Doctrinaire enthusiasm, however, weakened when the war 
ended, and had economic advantage lain more strongly in the 
permanence and growth of slavery, the effects of political ideals 
would have been much diminished. But economic conditions 
in the South were at this time favorable for an antislavery 
movement. Slavery had proved an economic failure in the 
northern and middle regions, and this gave rise to the presump- 
tion that like failure awaited it in the South. This presumption 
rested, too, on a more material basis than mere analogy. Much 
of the southern belt was never adapted to slavery by nature nor 
by the character of its settlers, and in the rest many of the 
former advantages of the institution now failed. Back of the 
rich Atlantic coast region, comprising the western parts of Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, and South Carolina, the eastern parts of 
Tennessee and Kentucky, and northern Georgia, is a hilly dis- 
trict, adapted only to small farming. It was devoted to this by 
its settlers, who were persons of limited means and democratic 
in spirit. In this region slavery never had gained a stronghold. 
In the other region there were no slight indications that slavery 
was losing its importance or was actually giving way to free 
labor. Rice and indigo were the staple crops on which the 
institution of slavery depended in South Carolina and Georgia. 
But both these became less profitable during and after the war. 
Formerly immense quantities of each were exported at a high 
profit. In 1770 South Carolina exported 150,529 barrels of rice 
to Great Britain, southern Europe, the West Indies, and Africa, 
at a value of ten times as many dollars. But during the war 
only small crops were raised and these were consumed at home. 
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Prices meanwhile went down, and the rice crop never again 
reached more than two thirds of what it was in 1770. Indigo 
culture suffered a like decline. It had been encouraged by 
bounties since the middle of the century and had become an 
important business. Not only did it now suffer from the war, 
but also from competition of East Indian indigo. This so lowered 
the price as to greatly reduce profits. Indeed, before Whitney's 
cotton-gin came into use " complaints had been made that rice 
and indigo .... were hardly worth growing on account of 
their extremely low prices." Thus, had not the industrial revo- 
lution made extensive cotton culture possible, the advantages of 
slave-holding in this section might soon have been outweighed 
by its disadvantages. An indication that this was being realized 
is found not only in the utterances of men, but also is seen in 
the fact that there was already a movement toward a diversifica- 
tion of crops. From South Carolina hemp and flax began to be 
exported in 1784. Of corn, which had been grown on a small 
scale for some time, 99,985 bushels were exported in 1792. 
Tobacco began to be exported in 1783. In 1785 an agricultural 
society was formed to institute experiments, offering- prizes for 
a very diverse list of products. These new crops soon disap- 
peared from the list of exports after the advent of cotton, but 
their temporary appearance shows that the staple crops on which 
slavery depended had failed in those two states. 

Even more marked were the indications that slavery was los- 
ing its hold in the border states. Delaware and North Carolina 
were not staple states. In Virginia and Maryland the slave sys- 
tem was based on tobacco culture. During the war this became 
a drug on the market. After that event trade reopened with 
Great Britain, the chief market, under unfavorable conditions. 
The states could trade with the West Indies, but these needed 
no tobacco. If carried to Liverpool it must go in British bot- 
toms at high freight rates or else pay a high import duty. 
Planters got small prices out of which to pay these costs. In 
1875 "it was only after much higgling that a hundred-weight of 
tobacco could be made to bring a guinea on the Rappahannock 
and thirty-three shillings on the James." The crop could be 
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grown only at a loss. As a result it began rapidly to give way 
to grain raising. One planter thus tells of this change in Mary- 
land as early as 1784: "Having changed my place of residence 
from Virginia to Maryland I entered largely into farming as well 
as making tobacco ; and in the second year sowed no less than 
three hundred and fifty-three acres of land in wheat, all in fields 
adjoining each other, besides fifty acres in buckwheat and oats, 
twelve acres in potatoes, thirty-six acres in tobacco, and two 

hundred acres in Indian corn Every considerable planter 

in the country had likewise sown large quantities of wheat." 
For these crops slaves were less profitable than free labor, a fact 
well recognized at the time. 

3. The condition of the thought of the time is shown in more 
liberal legislation toward slavery, and in the formation of numer- 
ous abolition societies. During and after the Revolution laws 
were passed restricting or forbidding the slave trade, manumis- 
sion was made easier, and numerous slaves were freed for service 
in the war, or for other special merit, especially in Virginia. 
The most important legislation was that of Virginia, Maryland, 
and Delaware, allowing manumission by last will. Of the aboli- 
tion societies, it is well known that in 1800 a majority were 
south of Mason and Dixon's line. The leading spirits in these 
societies were the Quakers and the Methodists. That they 
flourished as they did, and were so successful in liberating slaves 
in Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, and North Carolina is an indi- 
cation of the public thought of the time. 

4. Finally, the most convincing indication that slavery was 
dying was the actual liberation of slaves, and the rapid 
increase of the free-negro class — a logical result of all the fore- 
going conditions. It was said in Maryland that before the pas- 
sage of a law mentioned, "manumission was one by one," but 
now it "deals in hundreds; it has become a wholesale business 
in which liberty by the mass is bartered for peace of mind." 
There were probably not more than 12,000 free negroes in all 
the slave states in 1775, but fifteen years later there were 34,000. 
Indeed, the rapid increase of this class soon became a cause for 
alarm. 
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There were, then, several good reasons why it was thought 
slavery would die out. Thus elaborated the summary statement 
in question means something, otherwise not. 

I hope it will now appear what I mean by making history 
teaching concrete. It is teaching knowledge and not the sym- 
bols for knowledge. As my purpose is purely pedagogical, I 
ask no one's pardon for recounting familiar history; anything 
not reasonably familiar would be outside my purpose, and in 
order to exhibit an illustrative case it was necessary to be specific. 
Perhaps few teachers would have at their command the materials 
for all the above facts, though most of them can be found in the 
books with which any fit teacher of American history should be 
familiar. Perhaps not all would be necessary in any one instance. 
The case is simply illustrative. But if the teacher is properly 
trained, he will know some of the facts on which is based any his- 
torical generalization that he has to teach, will know where to find 
others, and will make use of this knowledge in elucidating the 
text, by telling, or by directing the pupils' reading. It will be 
objected that no ordinary school course will admit of elaborat- 
ing topics thus at length. Perhaps not in all cases, but it is my 
belief that the danger of being too general and unspecific is 
immeasurably greater than that of being too detailed and con- 
crete. Fewer topics properly taught will be more educative than 
more topics half taught. It would be wiser to limit the number 
of topics attempted, selecting the vital ones, and making the 
study of each an exercise in real learning and not word-saying. 
I would apply this to any and every class of students, using 
judgment, of course, as to how much and how to teach. But I 
should deal with substance whatever the class. They will get 
more by being taught history than by talking about history. 

Herbert Eugene Bolton 
State Normal School, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 



